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and appointments, and carrying with it the rank of
valet de chambre du rot.

The next year, having been a widower rather less
than a twelve-month, he married again. Imaginative
biographers promptly assumed that Jean-Baptiste must
have been ill-treated by his step-mother in the
traditional fairy tale manner, since two or three
women in that position are represented in a very
unfavourable light in his plays. There is no evidence
whatever to support this assertion. On the contrary,
the existence of these characters is quite simply
explained by a stage custom of the time. Actresses
were not unnaturally reluctant to play the parts of
elderly women. Such roles were usually discharged
in Moliere's day by men. But he wanted to make
use of the female members of his company. A young
pair of lovers was generally essential to comedies and, by
giving one of them a step-mother instead of a middle-
aged parent, such a play as Le Malade Imaginaire was
enabled to go forward without hurting the susceptibilities
of his actresses.

It is sometimes thought that Moliere was an un-
educated man. Actually he was a far better scholar
than many of those who thought themselves intellectually
equipped to criticise his plays. His father was a man
of substance and he sent him to the Jesuit College
of Clermont, now the Lycee Louis le Grand. This
was the best and most fashionable school in Paris,
with 300 boarders and 2,000 day boys, to which latter
category Moiiere belonged. He stayed there for
five years, subsequently, in all probability, studying
philosophy under Descartes' opponent Gassendi. When
he was 15, his father obtained for him the succession
of his official post and in 1642, the elder Poquelin
being ill, Moliere accompanied Louis XIII in that
capacity on a journey to the south.

He also had some legal training, for he took a law